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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses women who enter male-dominated 
professions, so-called "Role Innovators", and some of the personality 
and background characteristics of these women. Findings include that 
(1) Role-Innovators* mothers were more likely to be working and to 
have Role-Innovative professions themselves; although the daughters* 
aspirations and commitments were greater than their mothers*; (2) for 
Role-Innovators, the Motive to Avoid Success (Horner, 1968) was 
significantly and negatively related to the importance given to 
having opportunities for leadership in choosing one’s occupation, 
suggesting that embarrassment over prominence, particularly among 
male colleagues, is a major source of Fear success anxiety, rather 
than success per se; (3) in the self-descriptions on the semantic 
Differential and in their reasons for choosing an occupation. 

Role-Innovators appear more individualistic, less conventional, more 
intellectual, and have more conflict over combining a career and 
marriage; and (4) Traditionals derive less satisfaction than 
Role-Innovators from their co-workers and much more of their job 
satisfaction from the salary and convenience of hours or location. 
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Today there is an increasing awareness of the sex-bias in our occupational 
structure.. The most prestigeful and well-paid occupations ere predominantly male, 
while nursing, clerical work, social work, elementary teaching, library work, and 
domestic work are predominantly female. Because of this pattern and the attitudes 
that go with it, women who do go into male-dominated professions like medicine, law, 
and university teaching, are crossing sex-role boundaries. I have used the term Role- 
Innovator to refer to college women who want to go into professions in which less than 
28% of the occupants are women. This cutoff point represents the proportion of the 
total civilian college-educated labor force that is female.. 

To understand how these women differ from those going into traditionally feminine 

a college 

occupations, 1 selected a random sample of two hundred w’omen about to graduate from^ln 
1967** such that one-third were Role-Innovators, one-third were Traditionals going into 
occupation-; in which half or more of the occupants are women, and one-third were women 
going into occupations which were in between these categories. 

There were significant differences in background and personality between these 
groups in 1967. In terms of background, mothers' characteristics were more important 
than fathers'. Role-Innovators' mothers ware more likely to be working and to have a 
Role-Ir.novative profession themselves. Yet on the whole, the daughers* aspirations 
and commitments were greater than their mothers'. Only 14% of the mothers whose 
occupation was known were Role-Innovators, and 30% of the mothers were reported as 
never having worked since marriage, as compared to only ohe daughter who definitely 


*Paper presented at the Symposium on "Women, Education and Occupation" at the Annual 
meeting of the American Psychological Association, Washington, D. C., September 4,1971. 

**Most of these data were collected by the Michigan Student Study. I want to thank 
Dr. Gerald Gurin for his permission to use these data and for his valuable help during 
the course of this research. This research was made possible by N.I.M.H. Grant No. 
5-F.1-MH-30, 493-03, and Department of Labor Grant No. 91-24-69-^47. 
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did not intend to work and another 10% who said they were not sure vast :er they will. 


The personality differences were also significant* Several new ire'sures or per¬ 
formance motivation proved to be more predictive of Role-Innovation tha: the w.ceiy 
used nAch measure of achievement motivation. Two of these were derived from the 
woman’s own open-ended description of the person she would like to marrj . >.ne i itii 
of'these, ’’Implied Demand Character of the Wife’s Future", or Wife’s Demand, vac a 
rating of the extent to which living with the husband so described voulc require from 
her effortful responses to major challenges, or would it involve little challenge, 
effort, or risk-- centering primarily around concern with security. Role-Innovators 
were significantly higher in Wife's Demand than Traditionals. 

The second measure, "Demand Character of the Future Husband,” or Husband's Demand, 


was a rating of the extent to which the man being described as ideal husband demanded 
of himself long-continuing effort, challenge, and risk-taking. Husband's Demand was 
significantly negatively related to Role-Innovation. 

These projective measures of performance motivation are successful predictors of 
Role-Innovation because they contain no cues which would arouse the Motive to Avoid 
Success (Horner, 1968) but rather provide a stimulus for achievement fantasy which 
has the culture's seal of approval. 

The combination of a low score on Wife's Demand and high score on Husband's 
Demand suggests a displacement of one's own performance motivation onto a more cult¬ 
urally appropriate target—one's husband— and was more common among Traditionals 
than among Role-Innovators. On the other hand, for Role-Innovators, the Motive to 
Avoid Success was significantly and negatively related to the importance given to 
having opportunities for leadership in choosing one's occupation. This suggests that 
embarrassment over prominence-- particularly among male colleagues is a major source 
of Fear Success anxiety, rather than success per se*. 

In self-descriptions on the Semantic Differential and in their reasons for 
choosing an occupation. Role-Innovators appear more individualistic, less conventional. 


mora intellectual, and have more conflict over combining a career and cn; rriage. 
Traditionals, on the other hand, appear to have more altruistic, afflictive, aid 
security motives in choosing an occupation, and a more conventional and unintel¬ 
lectual self-image, Role-Innovators also expressed greater commitment ;o working 
at their chosen profession then did Traditionals, j 

Although these findings were valuable in themselves, predicting as they did 

» 

to occupational aspiration, there rss no ~:cy of knowing whether tkos;e aspirations 

I 

would become reality. A follow-up study within a few years was intei^de'. to find 
out what x*as happening to these aspirations and why. ^ 

In 1969 and 1970 I was able to relocate 152 of these women (757. of the original 
sample), and about the same number from each of the original groups. Sixty-one per¬ 
cent of these women had married, 217. are mothers, 277. are in school or <: aking courses, 
and 74% are working. There are still group differences in the expected ways, based 

on the type of plans they had made in 1967. The Role-Innovators are somewhat less 

if married, 

likely to be married, though^not less likely to have a child and be at home. They 
are more likely to be in school rather than working. As before, Role-Innovators 
still want fewer children and want them later than Traditionals. 

When we score each woman's present major activity according to the same criterion 
used in 1967, we find fairly good stability in Innovativeness, but a general shift 
toward Traditional activities. Fifty-eight percent of the Role-Innovators are still 
Innovative, 78% of the Traditionals are still Traditional. The association between 
previous and present group designation is significant at the .001 level. But whereas 
only 7% of the Traditionals can now be classified as Role-Innovators, 30% of the 
Innovators* present major activity is Traditional. 

Which of the variables which predicted level of aspiration, now predict to 
actual level of present Role-Innovation? Before reporting these results, it should 
be noted that some of the women who are now at home with a very young child, or 
working at temporary clerical or teaching jobs, or taking a Teaching Certificate or 




Master’s Degree, also have plans to do other thing'', '/hen their chi lire a eve 3 
little older, or they have earned enough money to go bach to school, etc. ''h ire- 
fore, their present major activity is not always their ultimate aim. r or in : ;ance, 
of the 46 persons who are not taking any courses now, almost half plan tc go jack 
for a Master's degree; thirteen plan to return for a doctorate, law, or medical 
degree. Of the 1970 Trnditionals expecting to return to Graduate School. 37% want 
to enter fields with fewer than 30% women. Given present trends regarding women 
returning to school, these plans may no longer be dismissed as "unrealistic". 

The background variables are not very strong predictors of present major 
activity. An index combining the mother's employment variables (total number of 
married years worked, whether working in 1967, and percent men in her occupation) 
rentes ninth in a group of fourteen predictors in a step-wi^e regression analysis, 
although it does still account for a significant proportion of the variance. What 
is puzzling, however, is its inverse relationship to the dependent variable. I'll 
come back to this. 

A commitment index which combines the 1967 reports of intention to work after 
marriage, after having children, and how soon to return to work after having children^ 
has also reversed its previous direct relationship to level of aspiration and is now 
inversely related to present Role-Innovation. Although it still accounts for a 
significant proportion of the variance, it ranks only tenth among the predictors of 
present Role-Innovation. 

The explanation for both these results may lie in a changing pattern for some 
women who take returning to work or school for granted (partly because their mothers 
did so) t and are therefore perhaps freer to take time out for family-building now. 

This interpretation is supported by the fact that when the dependent variable in the 
regression analysis is the change in Role-Innovation, the 1967 Commitment Index moves 
up to second best predictor. 
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The personality variable which is most predictive (negatively) of present 

Role -Innovation is Demand Displacement, which appears as the fourth best pre¬ 
in the regression equation The best predictor 
dletorHis the first birth interval: the longer the interval between marriage 

and first birth, the more Innovative the woman’s present activity. When this 
variable is deleted, the 1970 Commitment Index replaces it a3 the most sig¬ 
nificant positive predictor, and marital status is next best (negative) predic¬ 
tor: married women are less Innovative than the Engaged, these less than the wo¬ 
men going steady, and these less than those who have no such commitments. 

One of the areas that differentiates the 1970 Innovators and Traditionals 
most strongly is the group of items dealing with traditional roles, whether 
these have to do with actual behavior or with actual behavior or with expec¬ 
tations; Role-Innovators continue to show a greater willingness to postone 
the gratifications associated with domesticity : marriage, having children, and 
number of children wan fed. 

The other area that differentiates the two groups vary significantly is 
’’Raving difficulties"in working or getting further education because of being a 
woman. Thirty-one percent of the Innovators as compared to 11% of the Tradi¬ 
tionals report having such difficulties in pursuing further education: and twice 
as great a proportion of Innovators as of Traditionals report having such diffi¬ 
culties in working (42% and 21% respectively). One fifth of the entire sample 
say that they have been prevented from getting either iobs oar training they wanted 
because of sex discrimination. 

Most of the difficulties reported in education were discrimination in 
admissions policies, financial aid, discouraging and disdainful attitudes, or a 
combination of these. Only a few mentioned role conflicts or her husband's 

location or needs as obstacles. Most of the difficulties reported in working 
in fact 35% of all such reports--concerned discrimination in starting salaries 
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promotions, and raises. Forty-seven percent of tne innovators and 29% of che 
Traditionals report experiencing this kind of discrimination. The next most fre¬ 
quent mention was the exclusion of women from whole categories of jobs (e..g., 
radio-TV announcers, writing and production, etc.). Eighiy-three percent <u 
these responses came from Role-Innovators. Only one Role -Innovator mentioned 
internal barriers, and one Traditional mentioned physical limitations which 
created difficulties for her in working. 

These experiences as well as the general climate of opinion may account for 
the fact that 79% of the sample identify their position on women's rights as 
moderate or radical feminist, even though very few have actually participated in 
any activities. 

Self-reports on changes in desire to work reveal some similarities and some 
differences. Of the 26 Innovators and 60 Traditionals who report an increase in 
desire to work, about an equal proportion of each group say it is because they like 
the responsibility, challenge or independence of their work (44% and 427. repec- 
tively), and about an equal proportion give “desire to prove myself" as the - - 
reason (36% of the Innovators and 29% of the Traditionals). Five persons in 
each group said because their husbands wanted them to work. 

Over half of the Innovators and a third of the Traditionals say nothing 
has decreased their desire to work. Of those who do report a decrease in desire 
to work, marriage and children responsibilities are the most frequent reason, 
given mostly by Traditionals. innovators; Oh the other hand; are more likely than 

Trkditlohals to give inadequate pay and lack of promotions as the reason. 

There are also striking differences between the groups in what aspects of 

their job they derive the most satisfaction fjrom, and these provide some addi- 

* * 

tional validation for the personality data on Wife's Demand. Innovators are 
much more likely than Traditionals to derive their satisfaction from the fact that 
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their job is challenging, involves some risk-taking, and demands a lot from them 
"not just physically but in other ways as well". There is not much difference 
between them in "autonomy" as a source of satisfaction, perhaps because many of 
the Innovators are still in training. 

What is more surprising, is that although Traditionals express greater affili- 
ative satisfactions because they "work with people rather than things" (usually 
children), they derive less satisfaction than the Role-Innovators from the people 
they work with, that is, their co-workers. Perhaps Traditionals feel more com¬ 
fortable in dominance-ordered relationships than in collegial relationships. 
Finally, Traditionals derive much more of their job satisfaction from the salary, 
convenience of hours or location, or other material conditions of work than do 
Innovators. 
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